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Untersuchungen uber das Kapital, seine Natur und Funktion. 
Ein Beitrag zur Analyse und Kritik der Volkswirthschaft. Von Otto 
Wittelshofer. Tubingen, Verlag der H. Laupp'schen Buchhand- 
lung, 1890. — 262 pp. 

Any theory of the distribution of wealth that begins by divorcing that 
process from production is foreordained to go astray. Conceive of the 
wealth of the world at a particular instant as a heap of miscellaneous 
things brought together by one set of forces and about to be appor- 
tioned among countless claimants by a wholly different set of forces, 
and you preclude from the outset the possibility of a successful termi- 
nation of an inquiry into the nature of the dividing process. 

According to the author of this volume, what a man gets out of the 
social store is independent of what he puts into it. The cause of this 
is the existence of " subjective capital." A main object of the work, 
as announced in the preface, is to clear the field of difficulties that 
have arisen in consequence of a confusing of this capital with that 
which is objectively regarded. The objective capital consists of " fore- 
products" such as machines, buildings, raw materials, etc., in them- 
selves considered, and without regard to their ownership. If these 
identical things be considered as constituent parts of some man's prop- 
erty they become subjective capital ; and in this relation they are always 
referred to in terms of their money value, since it is only the value of 
the things that can constitute a definite fraction of a man's estate. 

The active agents in production and distribution are the laborer and 
the capitalist-entrepreneur ; and modern industry involves the exploita- 
tion of the laborer by the entrepreneur, who owns some of the subjective 
capital and manages all of it. The gains of this dual personality come 
through buying and selling, and depend on the terms that he can make 
in his various bargains. What he buys is fore-products and labor, and 
what he sells is products ; the difference between the amounts paid and 
those received he pockets. The value coming to him is not of his own 
creating ; in so far as the man works and aids in bringing the products 
into existence he is a wage earner, and what comes to him in this 
capacity is no part of his profit as a capitalist- entrepreneur. The labor 
of management is merged with other labor, and its reward is honestly 
acquired. The profit maker is a bargainer par excellence, and creates 
his profit, if at all, only in the sense of controlling the terms of his pur- 
chases and sales. If he can make labor accept a small sum and compel 
consumers to pay a relatively large one, he can, as it were, force a 
mercantile margin of gain into existence. 

The entrepreneur holds the strategic position in bargaining with work- 
men ; and here lies the central evil of the system. Yet the effect of 
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the mercantile relation that classes sustain to each other shows itself in 
a very general way throughout society. Each industrial class is inter- 
ested, not in making the income of society as a whole as large as possi- 
ble, but in dividing the income, whatever it may be, on terms favorable 
to itself. Good terms can often be had by curtailing production and 
lessening the general income of society. 

The work abounds in acute analysis and states truths that need to 
receive attention. Its fundamental weakness lies in the assumption that 
natural or competitive distribution is distinct from production, and that 
the making of unnatural bargains is a part of it. The work attributes 
too easily to the capitalist- entrepreneur his power of extortion. 

J. B. Clark. 

Die Franz'dsische Revolution und die Sociale Bewegung. Von 
Dr. Eugen Jaeger. Erster Band : Frankreich am Vorabende der 
Revolution von 1789. Berlin, Puttkammer and Miihlbrecht, 1890. — 
xviii, 547 pp. 

The first volume of Dr. Jaeger's History of the Social Movement and 
Socialism in France appeared thirteen years ago, and was immediately 
recognized as an important and original as well as a scholarly work. 
The volume now published, though issued as the first of that part which 
is to portray and interpret the revolution of 1 7S9, is the second in the 
complete work. The purpose at the bottom of the whole undertaking 
is to set forth in the light of the latest knowledge and the ripest thought 
that historical development of modern social unrest which was so 
strongly emphasized by Lassalle in The Working/nan's Programme. But 
nothing could be more different in spirit from Lassalle's survey of social 
history than this work of Dr. Jaeger's. His standpoint, as defined by 
himself, is the Christian social. He regards the freedom of the church 
as the moral basis of state and society. He believes in monarchy by 
divine right, if it be tempered by a strong and authoritative popular 
representation. He can revere the nobility so long as it is true to a 
high mission. At the same time, with all these conservative convictions, 
he can honor the third and fourth estates and wish them to be worthy 
to play an important part in the social order. After such a confession 
of faith, the reader knows about what to expect. With no desire to see 
old institutions subverted, and with an evident fondness for what he 
would call the Christian-German polity of the middle ages, he desires 
to see human relations pervaded throughout by Christian love and 
principle. In this sense his sympathies are strongly on the side of 
social reform. Whatever one may think of the logic of this position, it 
is not unpleasant in these days of destructive criticism to follow an 



